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ABSTRACT 

Jackson County, West Virginia, a rural county which 
was industrialized in 1956, was reported on in 1966. Natives of the 
county, characterized by traditional patterns of behavior, and 
in-migrants, characterized by rational patterns, were compared 
regarding educational values and attitudes. The basic hypothesis of 
this study was that the in-migrants carried with them different 
educational values and norms from those of the older, established 
population. Attitude and participation scales and a 2-part schedule 
were used in data collection. Systematically, each of the hypotheses 
for samples of both the total population and parents of school pupils 
was tested statistically. The basic hypothesis that the in-migrants 
carried into the county different educational values and norms was 
partially upheld. Evidence indicated that migration is a factor in 
the differences only at the lower socioeconomic levels. A 
sub-hypothesis that a conflict of values resulted and that 
in-migrants have sought to implejent their values through greater 
participation in school affairs was also partially upheld. The 
document: contains tables on factors such as demography, age, sex, 
education, income, and residence. (SW) 
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FOREWORD 

This study of Jackson County is focused upon the comparison of the 
educational attitudes and values of old residents and in-migrants. The 
study needs to be viewed in a context of two distinct perspectives. First, 
interest in and concern for the local education enterprise has intensified 
in the nation as a whole, quite independently of specific local situations. 
This concentration on education is not likely to be judged as misplace . 
Employment opportunities in American society have shifted to occupa- 
tions which require more and different kinds of education. 

There are tensions generated by this first perspective, and this leads 
to the second perspective. Accompanying the movement of any large-scale 
industry into a rural area is a necessary cadre of management, supervisory 
personnel, and skilled craftsmen-people who are acutely aware of the 
import of the changed nature of prospective employment. Since the 
schools of many rural areas may not match the quality of those in other 
areas, a sense of impatience and relative deprivation is likely to develop. 
Measured resistance may confront efforts to improve the local educa- 
tional enterprise from those people who are unaware of the kind of life 
for which the children must prepare. People who resist may not be 
sharing in the general prosperity, or for other reasons feel neglected, and 
they may find the means for expressing a latent resentment. This bulletin, 
a case study, seeks to detail facets of educational attitudes and values in 
just such a situation. 
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Introduction 

Most rural communities of the Northeast 1 have become increasingly 
aware of the significance of new employment opportunities to industrial 
development in the region. Industrialization brings with it employment, 
income, and a chance to broaden and strengthen the local economy of the 
community. With economic development comes accompanying problems 
of change and adjustment. 

While it is conceded that the industrialization is beneficial through 
providing employment and income to local residents and to the in- 
migrants, relatively little research has been undertaken to delineate the 
influences accompanying industrialization on attitudes toward education 
and schools. This study is concerned with the attitudes of two groups— the 
native population and the in-migrants— as related to education. 

The county in which this study was undertaken was selected because 
it had experienced a tremendous change in the last ten years. In 1956, a 
large integrated aluminum plant was put into operation by the Kaiser 
Aluminum and Chemical Corporation near Ravenswood, West Virginia. 
As a result of the establishment of this plant, there has been an influx of 
new workers and their families into a once distinctly rural area. Although 
the in-migrants may accept subordinate positions, they make an impact on 
the style of life which tends to change community patterns. The native 
population is confronted with realignments, constituting a shift from a 
distinctly rural to urban community. 

Under these conditions, the natives of the rural community, charac- 
terized by traditional patterns of behavior, and the in-migrants, charact- 
erized by rational patterns, 2 may become involved in a clash of values. 
The in-migrants may seek to further their values by becoming leaders in 
educational organizations and functions. 

This study sets side by side the two groups so that comparisons can be 
made. These efforts should be helpful to rural and urban planners, farm 

’The study was undertaken in conjunction with Northeast Regional Project No 
47 “The Social and Economic Consequences of Changes in Employment Upon Selected 
Northeastern Communities.’’ 

^Charles P. Loomis and J. Allan Beegle, Rural Social Systems (New York: Prentice- 
Hall Inc., 1950), p. 21. 
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people, rural leaders, and others in understanding an area of conflict 
which is likely to occur in the industrialization of a rural area. 




Jackson County in Perspective 

In order to understand the effects of industrialization on educational 
attitudes, a “before and after” glance at the county is needed. 

Jackson County 

“Jackson county lies in the western part of the State on the Ohio 
river, which washes its . . . boundary for a distance of twenty- 
four miles. It is bounded on the north by Wood county; east by Wirt and 
Roane; south by Kanawha; southwest and west, by Putnam and Mason. 
At the time of its formation (1831) it was increased by an addition from 
Mason, so that the present area is 471.98 square miles . . . The lowest 
depression in the county is 300 feet above sea level, and the highest point 
rises to a height of 600 feet.” 3 

Prior to the year 1955, Jackson County was predominantly an agri- 
cultural county with only a small amount of its work force employed in 
manufacturing. With the coming of the Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 
Corporation, the economy has become more evenly balanced between 
agriculture and industry. 

In 1960, Jackson County had a population of 18,541. This vas a 21.2 
per cent increase in population since 1950 and a net change of 3,242. 4 
There were 5,053 heads of households: 3,214 were rural, 881 were locat- 
ed in Ripley, and 958 in Ravenswood. The population per household 
was 3.66. The median age of residents in the county, according to the 
latest Census figures, is 26.4, 1.4 years lower than in 1950; 8.7 per cent of 
the population is over 65. 5 



•>H. H. Hardesty, Hardesty’s Historical and Geographical Encyclopedia (Chicago 
and Toledo: H. H. Hardesty and Co.. 1883), p. 290, 291. 

^ Current Population Reports series 123, No. 7, Nov. 1962, p. 57. 

3 U. S., Bureau of the Census, Eighteenth Census of the United Stales : 1960. Popu- 
lation, Table 27, p. 64. 
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In 1960 there were 7,700 persons in the labor force in Jackson 
County, approximately 80 per cent of whom were males. About 42 per 
cent were engaged in manufacturing. The median income for families 
and unrelated individuals was $4,307, and the per capita income was 
$2,348. In 1950 over half-65.1 per cent-of the families had an income 
less than $2,500, while in 1960, only 10.3 per cent had an income less 
than $2,500. In the period 1954-1957, total personal income increased 
to $55,168,000. This was due to the construction boom at the plant. 0 

The total school enrollment for the county was 4,199 in 1960; this 
figure contains the age group from 5 to 34 years old. Thirty-one were in 
college; the remainder, 4,168, were in the primary and secondary schools. 
The median number of years of schooling completed was the same for 
both males and females, 8.8. 7 The primary and secondary school enroll- 
ment, at the present time, is 5,400; this figure represents a net increase of 
1,232 since 1960. 

In 1950, the county had 74 school buildings with a total of 142 class- 
rooms. By 1960, the number of buildings decreased to 32, but the number 
of classrooms increased to 175, the result of construction of new buildings 
and the closing of many one-room schools. 



3 



Comparison of Jackson and 
Roane Counties 

Prior to the coming of the industrial complex, the economy of the 
area was static. Only small increases were shown in the various economic 
indicators during the years 1950-1955. To better illustrate the effects of a 
3,000-man employer, a comparison of Jackson County with Roane 
County is offered. Roane County was chosen because it was similar to 
Jackson County— both being agricultural counties— prior to the construc- 
tion of the plant. 

Economic Review of Jackson County, 1950-1960. Prepared by the Area Develop- 
ment Department, Appalachian Power Company. 

, 0 7 V\ S ‘ Bureau of the Census, Eighteenth Census of the United States: 1960. Gener- 
al Social and Economic Characteristics, Table 83, p. 156. 
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TABLE 1 

Selected Comporisons of Jackson County and Roane County 



Selected Comparisons 


Jackson 


Roane 


1950 


1960 


Per Cent 
Change 


1950 


1960 


Per Cent 
Change 


Population 


15,299 


18,541 


+21.2 


18,408 


15,720 


-14.6 


Total Assessed Valuation 


$21,983 


$54,582 


+ 148.3 


$25,862 


$28,288 


• +9.4 


Total Expenditures by 














County Government* . 


77.1 


317.5 


+311.8 


88.6 


168.6 


+90.3 


Total Amounts 














Expended for Public 














School Education* 


836 


1,157 


+38.4 


785 


851 


+8.4 


Personal Income* 


15,008 


43,904 


+ 192.5 


13,904 


22,893 


+64.7 


Per Capita Income 


1,096 


2,348 


+ 114.2 


822 


1,444 


+75.7 


Retail Sales* 


6,705 


13,543 


+ 102.0 


6378 


9,979 


+51.7 



•In Thousands of Dollars. 

Da f a Source: Leonard M. Sizer, County Study Data Book , Bulletin 464, West Vir- 
ginia University Agricultural Experiment Station, 1961. 



As shown in Table 1, Jackson County had an increase in population 
(21.2 per cent) from 1950-11160, while Roane had a decrease (-14.6 per 
cent) in the same period. This decrease was not unique to Roane County; 
many other agricultural counties in the United States were confronted 
with such a loss. The ability of a large industrial complex to attract 
in-migrants and stabilize the native population is illustrated by these data. 

In 1960, the total assessed valuation of all property in Jackson 
County was $54,582,000, an increase of 148.3 per cent from 1950. Roane 
County in 1960 had a total assessed valuation of property of $28,288,000, 
representing an increase of 9.4 per cent from 1950. Jackson County’s in- 
crease was 138.9 per cent greater than Roane’s. 

The total expenditures by county governments is also indicative of 
the great influence of a large firm. Jackson County had an increase of 
311,8 per cent; Roane County had only a 90.3 per cent increase. 
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Problem, Procedure and Methodology 

The particular problems of this bulletin are drawn from a larger 
study that states: “The objective of this study is to determine the conse- 
quences of changes in employment upon the social organization of selected 
communities in the Northeast region. Each of the eight states (Maine, 



New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia) participating in this objective is con- 
ducting field studies in one or more communities. The communities were 
selected on the basis of the following criteria: the degree of impact of 
changes in employment opportunities and sources; the importance of the 
specific situation for the slate as a whole; the degree to which data from 
the individual communities can be generalized to the region.”* 

With the above criteria in mind, Jackson County was chosen for 
study. The movement of new workers and their families into a once rural 
area, thus suddenly changing it, presents a complex development for 
study. The immediate concern of this study is linrted to a consideration 
of the attitudes of the residents of the county toward education. The 
hypothesis under study is summarized below. 

The impact is seen in the total amounts expended for public school 
education, although it is not as great. Jackson County had an increase of 
38.4 per cent from 1950-1960 and Roane County had an increase of 8.4 per 
cent in the same period. 

The impact on the economy of Jackson County can best be seen in 
total personal income, per capita income, and retail sales. These in- 
dicators increased 192.5 per cent, 114.2 per cent, and 102.0 per cent, res- 
pectively. Roane County, however, had increases of only 64.7 per cent, 
75.7 per cent, and 51.7 per cent, respectively (Table 1) . 

The number of doctors, dentists, and registered nurses has increased 
in Jackson County and decreased in Roane. Recently, Jackson County 
completed a new general hospital. 

The selected comparisons will illustrate the size of the impact of a 
large industrial complex upon a rural community. Jackson had a much 
the respondents’ opinion of education and the schools in Jackson County, 
into the county after January 1, 1954. As shown in Table 2 44.2 per cent 
capita income, and retail sales than did Roane County. 



Hypothesis 

The establishment of the Kaiser Aluminum plant in Ravenswood. 
West Virginia, brought into the county a new population, including tech- 
nical and managerial personnel. 

The basic hypothesis of this study is that the in-migrants brought 
with them a set of educational values and norms which are different from 
those of the older, established population. The principal sub-hypothesis 



“This statement was taken from ihe Northeast Project Proposal, Number 47. 
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is that a conflict of values resulted, and that the in-migrants have sought 
to implement their values through leadership in the local P.T.A.’s, 
through working for congenial members of the school board, and 
through working for school levies. 

The basic hypothesis, that different educational values are held by 
the old and new residents, is to be tested by comparing the relevant atti- 
tudes which are disclosed in a survey of a repiesentative sample of house- 
holds. The testing of the main sub-hypothesis includes data gathered in 
informal interviews with members of organizations and with townspeople 
knowledgeable about local current events, and also from information 
gathered in the field survey. 

Schedule 

The section of the schedule pertinent to this particular phase of the 
study consisted of two parts. The first part was basically concerned with 
the respondents’ opinion of education and the schools in Jackson County. 

The second part was concerned with obtaining information about 
the respondents’ activities (participation) with regard to the schools. 

A schedule was prepared for interviews with the head of the house- 
hold, or the wife of the head. 

Construction of Attitude and Participation Scales 

An attitude can be defined as “an enduring organization of motiva- 
tional, emotional, perceptual, and cognitive processes with respect to some 
aspect of the individual’s world.”* Attitudes are influenced partly by the 
individual’s value system and partly by his experiences. 

Information about attitudes provides clues to a pattern of espouse. 
A scaling technique was devised so as to obtain responses that would 
represent the range of attitudes. The qualitative differences were assigned 
quantitative values. The construction of scales makes possible a statis- 
tical analysis of the data. Such analysis w'ill contribute to an understand- 
ing of the data and the results which may be stated in terms of statistical 
tests of significance. 

Because of time and resource limitations, only a small sample of the 
factors involved in ascertaining attitudes toward education could be 
measured. Since the sample included families in all stages of the family 
life cycle, some questions were not applicable to all; e.g., families who 



9 James Nielson, The Farm Families . . . Their Attitudes, Goals and Goal Achieve - 
went. Bulletin 287, Michigan Stale University Agricultural Experiment Station, 1962. 
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had no children in school could not answer all questions concerning the 
schools. However, there is a comparison made, eliminating this group ol 
respondents. 

Attitude Toward Education — The construction of the attitude to- 
ward education scale was based on the response of each interviewee to 
questions dealing with his opinion of schooling. Eight questions were 
selected: (1) How much of a handicap is it to boys and girls of this 

county if they do not finish high school? (2) How much help to 
children are the things they learn in school today? (3) How would you 
feel if your child quit before graduating from high school? (4) Have you 
strongly encouraged your children to continue education beyond high 
school? (5) How much education would you like your child to have? (6) 
Would you take money out of your savings to send your child to school? 
(7) Would you be willing to see your son or daughter go into debt in or- 
der to go on in school? (8) Would you be willing to go into debt so that 
your children would be able to go to school? 

The responses to the statements were weighted on a scale of 1 to 5, 
from least favorable to most favorable. The values for each set of state- 
ments were summed to form the respondents’ total score. A maximum 
score of forty and a minimum of eight could be attained. The total score 
of each respondent was then added and a mean score for the two groups 
was derived. 

The responses offered for each item are not uniform, that is, each has 
a different set of responses but the weighting procedure is the same. In a 
few instances the weight of three represents a neutral position. For con- 
venience in scoring, those respondents indicating blanks, don’t know', anti 
not applicable, etc., were given the value of three. 

Attitude Toward the Schools and Teachers — The construction of 
this particular scale was made to determine the respondents’ opinion of 
the schools and teachers of Jackson County. The questions used as the 
basis for this scale are as follows: (1) Do you think the teachers are paid 
too much, etc? (2) Would you say that most of the teachers in this county, 
as compared with elsewhere, are: much better, etc? (3) At the present 
time, how much need is there for improving the schools? (4) How do the 
schools in this county compare with schools in neighboring counties in 
the State? (5) How do the schools in this county compare with schools 
elsewhere in the United States? (6) Would you say that you are complete- 
ly satisfied with the schools? (7) In your opinion, are the education 
standards in this county: very high, etc? 

As above, the responses were weighted 1 to 5, but in this case in- 
dicated satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the schools and teachers. The 
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procedure is the same as above for arriving at the final mean score. How- 
ever, in this scale, a maximum of 35 points indicates a high degree of 
dissatisfaction and a minimum of 7 points indicates a high degree of 
satisfaction. 

Participation in School Activities — This scale measures the respon- 
dents’ activities with regard to the schools. The questions asked are as 
follows: (1) How often did you attend P.T.A. meetings? (2) Were you 
ever an officer of the P.T.A.? (3) Have you worked for the election of 
certain school board members? (4) How many times have you visited a 
meeting of the board? (5) Have you worked for school levies? (6) Did 
you vote in levy elections? (7) Do you discuss school programs with 
teachers or principals? (8) Do you discuss school programs with the sup- 
erintendent? (9) Have you discussed the quality of schools with friends 
and neighbors? 

The responses to these statements indicating degrees of participation 
were weighed from 1 to 3, except in one instance the weighing was from 
1 to 2 (item 2) . The procedure for arriving at the mean scores for the two 
groups is the same as the one discussed above. But, in this case, a maxi- 
mum of 26 points indicates a high degree of participation and a minimum 
of 9 points a low degree of participation. * 



Analysis Pattern 

Systematically, each of the hypotheses for samples of both the total 
population and parents of school pupils was tested to find the likelihood 

that the differences could have occurred bv chance. 10 

/ 

Collection of Data 

Data was collected from a representative sample of households in 
Jackson County— a 5 per cent probability sample in rural Jackson 
County, a 10 per cent area probability sample of Ripley and a 10 per 
cent list-cluster sample of Ravenswood. Ripley and Ravenswood sam- 
pling rates were . larger to obtain a larger number than the rural 
sampling rate would allow. The number of returns in the rural area anti 
Ripley fell short of expectation; Ravenswood’s number was within the 
expected range. No adjustments in the statistical analysis were made for 
the varying sample rates, in as much as the major emphasis for compari- 
son was with sub-samples, migrant and non-migrant. 



"‘Technically, a null hypothesis of no difference was used, together with students* 
"t" and also by the analysis of covariance. 



ERIC 
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Two hundred eighty-four household heads or their wives were suc- 
cessfully interviewed by three trained interviewers during June and July, 
1964, with the use of a scheduled questionnaire. 

5 



Characteristics of the Sample 

A discussion of certain demographic factors is needed to determine 
the similarities and dissimilarities of the two populations. These 
characteristics are influencing factors that may bear on the hypothesis. 

Residence 

The in-migrant population was defined as those who had moved 
into the county after January l, 1954. As shown in Table 2, 44.2 per cent 
of the in-migrants had lived in the county for less than four years, and 

55.8 per cent for four or more years. 

This indicates that a large proportion of the in-migrants are rela- 
tively recent arrivals and it also suggests that the proportion met 
the initial labor demands of Kaiser Aluminum. 

The largest proportion of in-migrants, 33.6 per cent, were from non- 
contiguous counties of West Virginia and the next largest, 27.9 per 
cent, were from contiguous counties of West Virginia. This indicates 



TABLE 2 

Length of Residence of In-migront and Native Sample, 
Jackson County, West Virginia, 1965 



Length of Residence 


In-migrant 


Native 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Less Than 1 Year 


15 


10.7 


0 




1 — 19 


16 


11.4 


0 




2 39 


31 


22.1 


0 




4 4.9 


23 


16.4 


» 




5 59 


18 


12.9 


! o 




6 6.9 


14 


10.0 


' 0 




7 79 


13 


9-3 


; ° 




g 89 


9 


(i.4 


i *' 




9 99 


1 


.7 


1 0 

1 




10 Years and Over 

Total 


i 0 

1 140 


| 100.00 


144 
1 144 


100.0 

ijO.O 



TABLE 3 



Ploce of Previous Residence of In-migrants, Jackson County, 

West Virginia, 1965 



Previous Residence 


In-migrant 


Number 


Percent 


Contiguous Counties 






(West Virginia) 


39 


27.9 


Other Counties 






(West Virginia) 


47 


33.6 


Contiguous States 






(W’est Virginia) 


28 


20.0 


Other States 




(United States) 


24 


17.1 


Other 


2 


1.4 


Total 


140 


100.0 



that the majority of the in-migrants, 61.5 per cent, that migrated into 
Jackson County were West Virginia residents. The remainder were 
from contiguous and noncontiguous states and other areas, 20.0 per 
cent, 17.1 per cent, 1.4 per cent, respectively (Table 3) . 



Age and Sex 

The largest proportion of in-migrants, 40.7 per cent, are in the age 
category 30-39; the next largest 40-49, 25.7 per cent. The majority 66.4 
per cent, are within the age grouping 30-49 (Table 4) . 

There were two categories of the native sample having the largest 
proportion, 40-49 and 50-59, both with 20.1 per cent. The next largest 
grouping was 60-69 years, with 18.8 per cent. The majority of the native 
population, 59.0 per cent, are, then, between the ages 40 and 69 years. 

This suggests that the in-migrant population is relatively younger 
than the native population. 

TABLE 4 



Age Distribution of In-migrant and Native Sample, 
Jackson County, West Virginia, 1965 



Age 



20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60459 

70-79 

80-89 

Total 



In-migrant 


Native 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


27 


19.3 


16 


11.1 


57 


40.7 


13 


9.0 


36 


25.7 


29 


20.1 


12 


8.6 


29 


20.1 


6 


4.3 


27 


18.8 


2 


1.4 


23 


15.9 


0 


0.0 


7 


4.9 


140 


100.0 1 


144 


100.0 
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TABLE 5 



Sex of Head of Household of In-migrant and Native Sample, 
Jackson County, West Virginia, 1965 



Sex 


In-migrant 


Native 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Male 


133 


95.0 


118 


81.9 


Female 


7 


5.0 


26 


18.1 


Total 


140 


100.0 


144 


100.0 





In keeping with expectations based upon the age distribution of the 
two populations, the in-migrants had a larger per cent with male house- 
hold heads, 95.0 per cent and 81.9 per cent, respectively (Table 5) . 



Education and Income 

The in-migrants of this study have had more education proportion- 
ately than the native population. Forty per cent of the in-migrants have 
graduated from high school, while 17.4 per cent of native popu- 
lation have graduated from high school. Of the in-mig'- ants, 06.3 
per cent have had 12 or more years of education, while 32.8 per cent of 
the natives have had 12 or more years. The median number of years 
completed for the in-migrants and natives is 12.4 and 8.7 (Table 6) . 

The largest proportion, 35.0 per cent, of the in-migrants have in- 
comes between $6,000 and $8,000: the next largest proportion, 20.7 per 
cent, have incomes between $8,000 and $10,000. The majority (proport- 
ionately) , 55.7 per cent, have incomes between $6,000 and $10,000. The 
median income for the in-migrants is $6,612. 

TABLE 6 



Highest Year of School Completed of In-migrant and Native Sample, 
Jackson County, West Virginia, 1965 



Highest Year of School 
Completed 


In-migrant 


Native 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


6 Grade and Under 


3 


2.1 


28 


19.6 


7-9 Grade 


31 


22.1 


61 


42.4 


10 


9 


6.4 


3 


2.1 


11 


4 


40.0 


5 


3.5 


12 


56 


2.9 


25 


17.4 


is 


10 


7.1 


5 


3.5 


14 


8 


5.7 


5 


3.5 


15 


7 


5.0 


4 


2.8 


16 and Over 


12 


8.5 


8 


5.6 




140 


100.0 


144 


100.0 


Median 


12.4 


1 8.7 
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TABLE 7 



Income Distribution of In-migrant and Native Sample, 
Jackson County, West Virginia, 1965 



Income 


In-migrant 


Native 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Under 


$1,999 


7 


5.0 


47 


32.6 


2.000 


- 2,999 


10 


7.1 


21 


14.6 


3,000 


- 3,999 1 


4 


2.9 


10 


6.9 


4,000 


- 4,999 


19 


13.6 


21 


14.6 


5,000 


- 5,999 


49 


35.0 


20 


13.9 


6,000 


- 9,999 


29 


20.7 


6 


4.2 


10,000 


- 14,999 


13 


9.3 


7 


4.9 


15,000 


- 24,999 


4 


2.9 


3 


2.1 


Over 


25,000 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Not Applicable 


5 


3.6 


9 


6.3 




Total 


140 


100.6 


144 


100.0 


Median 


$6,612 


$3,400 



As shown in Table 7, the largest proportion of the native popula- 
tion, 32.6 per cent, are earning under $2,000 a year. The next largest, 
14.6 per cent, are earning over $2,000 but under $3,000. Because the 
native population contains a large number of retired persons, almost 
half, 47.2 per cent, are earning over $2,000 but under $3,000. The 
median income for the natives is $3,400. 



Household Type and Marital Status 

The largest proportion of the in-migrants, 64.3 per cent, are mar- 
ried couples with children in school; the same is true for the native 
population, bur not as great, 38.0 per cent. Of the native population, 
18.8 per cent are married couples who have no children in school; this 
particular classification contains those families with children out of 
school and still Jiving at home, and those with pre-school children 
(Table 8) . 

The in-migrants tend to have larger families. Of the in-migrant 
families, 52.9 per cent had between foui and five persons living in the 
household, while 50.7 per cent of the native families had between two 
and three persons living in the same household (Table 9) . 

In both groups, in-migrant and native, the largest proportion of 
households contained married couples, 95.7 per cent and 75.0 pel cent, 
respectively. The native population had 19.4 per cent widowed house- 
holds while the migrants had 3.6 per cent (Table 10) . 
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TABLE 8 



Household Type of In-migrant and Native Sample, 
Jackson County, West Virginia, 1965 



Household Type 


In-migrant 


Native 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Married Couple — Children 
in School 


90 


64.3 


55 


38.0 


Married Couple — Children 
but None in School 


31 


22.1 


27 


18.8 


Married Couple No Children . . 


12 


8.6 


27 


18.8 


Not Married Couple* 

Children in School 


4 


2.9 


3 


2.1 


Not Married Couple* 

Children, but None in School . 


0 


0.0 


5 


3.5 


Not Married Couple* 

No Children 


3 


2.1 


27 


18.8 


Total 


140 


1J0.0 


144 


100.0 



•Widowed, grandparents, other relatives, etc. 



TABLE 9 



Number Presently Living in Household of In-migrant and Native 
Sample, Jackson County, West Virginia, 1965 



Number Presently Living 
in Household 


In-migrant 


Native 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


1 


3 


2.1 


19 


135 


2 


11 


7.9 


40 


27.8 


3 


24 


17.1 


33 


22.9 


4 


47 


33.6 


29 


20.1 


5 


27 


19.3 


10 


6.9 


6 


14 


10.0 


9 


6.3 


7 


8 


5.7 


3 


2.1 


8 


3 


2.1 


0 


0.0 


9 


1 


.7 


1 


.7 


10 and Ovpt 


2 


1.4 


0 


0.0 


Total 


140 


100.0 


| 144 


100.0 



TABLE 10 

Marital Status of In-migrant and Native Sample, 
Jackson County, West Virginia, 1965 



Marital Status 


In-migrant 


Native 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Married 


134 


95.7 


108 


75.0 


NIpvit \farripH 


0 


0.0 


7 


4.9 


i 1 V f V I iTIUl 1 

Separated 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Divorced 


1 


.7 


1 


.7 


Widowed 


5 


3.6 


28 


19.4 


Total 


140 


100.0 


144 


100.0 
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Summary 

The location of a large industrial plant in a rural area will necess- 
itate the influx of new residents. This occurred in Jackson County. A 
large proportion of the newcomers are relatively recent migrants, but a 
larger proportion met the initial labor demands of Kaiser Aluminum and 
the need for expanded services in the county. 

The majority of in-migrants were from West Virginia. The largest 
proportion came from noncontiguous counties. 

The in-migrant population is relatively younger than the native 
population. 

The in-migrants have had more education and have larger incomes 
than do the natives. The median level of education for the in-migrants 
is 12.4 years, and for the natives, 8.7. The median income for the natives 
is $3,400 and for the in-migrants it is $6,612. 

The in-migrants and natives are similar in that the largest propor- 
tions of both consist of households with married couples with children 
in school. However, the in-migrants tend to have larger families. 




Attitudes of the Total Sample 
Toward Education and the Schools 

Attitudes Toward Education 

In this and the two following chapters the hypothesis to be tested 
is that the in-migrants brought with them a set of educational values 
and norms which are different from those of the older established popu- 
lation. This hypothesis is to be supported by comparing the attitudes of 
the in-migrants and natives toward education and the schools. 

The individuals interviewed in this study indicated that they strong- 
ly supported the typically American faith in the value of formal 
education. However, differences exist betw r een the in-migrants and the 
natives. The newcomers seem to have more favorable attitudes toward 

education than do the old residents. 

In each of the items in Table 1 1 the in-migrants have a larger per 
cent in the responses which are indicative of favorable attitudes toward 
education. Of the in-migrants, 92.2 per cent believe the things children 
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TABLE 11 

Educational Attitudes of the Total Sample, 
Jackson County, West Virginia, 1965 



Educational Attitudes 


In-migrant 
N= 140 


Native 

N=144 


Number 

Agreeing 


Per Cent 


Number 

Agreeing 


Per Cent 


Not Finishing High School 

is a Great Handicap 


123 


87.8 


122 


84.7 


Things Children Learn in 

School are a Great Help 


129 


92.2 


117 


81.3 


Very Disappointed if Child 

Quit Before Graduating 


135 


96.4 


129 


89.6 


Encouraged Children to Continue 

Education Beyond High School 


106 


75.8 


103 


71.5 


Would Like Children to Have 

College Education 


128 


91.4 


112 


77.7 


Would Take Money out of Savings 

lo Send Children to School 


134 


95.7 


115 


79.9 


Would be Willing to let Children go into 
Debt for More Education 


110 


78.6 


99 


68.8 


Would be Willing to go Into Debt Myself . . . 


125 


89.3 


108 


75.0 


Mean Score* 


In-migrant 

36.1 


Native 

336 



•The value of the difference of the two percentages for samples of this size could 
happen only by chance less than one time in a hundred. 



learn in school are a great help, while 81.3 per cent of the natives be- 
lieve the same. A large per cent, 91.4, of the newcomers would like 
their children to have a college education contrasted to 77.7 per cent of 
the old residents. Of the in-migrants, 95.7 per cent would use money 
from their savings and 75.0 per cent would be willing to go info debt 
to provide for additional education. Differences also exist in the 
remainder of questions asked, but are not as great. 

The next step in the analysis of the data was to test the null 
hypothesis of no difference between the attitude toward education 
mean scores of the in-migrants and natives. The mean scores of the in- 
migrants and natives, 36.1 and 33.6 respectively, were found to be 
significant. Therefore, the in-migrants have more favorable attitudes 
toward formal education than does the indigenous population. 

Evaluation of Teachers 

The respondents were asked to evaluate the teachers in three ways: 
whether or not the teachers were doing a good job; whether the teach- 
ers were paid too much or too little; whether the teachers were as good 
or better than teachers elsewhere. 
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Slightly fewer than half of the respondents, both in migrants and 
natives, said the teachers were doing a good job; slightly over a third said 
they were doing a fair job. The two groups differed concerning the pay of 
teachers: 67.8 per cent of the in-migrants indicated that the teachers were 
paid too little and 38.9 per cent of the natives indicated the same. 
Exactly half of the newcomers indicated the teachers were much better, 
or about the same, as elsewhere, while over half of the natives said the 
same (Table 12) . 



TABLE 12 

Evaluations of Teachers by the Total Sample, 
Jackson County, West Virginia, 1965 



Evaluation 


In-migrant 
N = 140 


Native 

N=144 




Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


What Kind of job do you Feel 
the Teachers are Doing? 










Good 


61 


43.6 


63 


43.7 


Fair 


51 


36.4 


48 


33.3 


Poor 


11 


7.9 


10 


6.9 


Don’t Know 


15 


10.7 


18 


12.5 


Do you Think the Teachers 
are paid: 








34.1 


Too Much or Right Amount 


19 


13.6 


49 


Too Little or Definitely Underpaid . . . 


95 


67.8 


56 


38.9 


Don’t Know 


25 


17.9 


35 


24.3 


The Teachers of This County as 
Compared with Elsewhere are: 








55.6 


Much Better or About the Same 


70 


50.0 


80 


Not as Good or Definitely Worse 


40 


28.5 


21 


14.6 


Don’t Know 


28 


20.0 


38 


26.4 



Evaluation of the Schools 

The respondents were asked a number of questions concerning 
their evaluation of the schools. Of the in-migrants, 87.9 per cent 
indicated that there was a great, or moderate, need for improving the 
schools, while only 67.4 per cent of the natives said the same. Of the 
natives, 47.2 per cent said the schools in Jackson County were much 
better, or about the same, as schools in neighboring counties of the 
State, and 35.0 per cent of the in-migrants indicated the same. In com- 
paring the schools in the county with others in the United States, 
52.1 per cent of the in-migrants and 27.8 per cent of the natives said 
they were not as good. When asked if they were satisfied or dissatisfied 
with the schools, 58.6 per cent of the newcomers and 29.1 per cent of 
the old residents indicated dissatisfaction. That the educational 
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TABLE 13 



Evaluation of Schools by the Total Sample/ 
Jackson County, West Virginia/ 1965 



Evaluation 


In-migrant 
N= 140 


Native 

N=144 


Number 


PerCent 


Number 


Per Cem 


Need for Improving the Schools: 

firMi nr Mnflrratr 


123 


87.9 


97 


67.4 


I iff 1#* or \f»nr 


7 


5.0 


10 


7.0 


Don’t Know 


8 


5.7 


32 


222 


Comparison of Schools in Jackson County 
with Schools in Neighboring Counties 
in the State: 

Vfiirh Rriffr or About the Same 


49 


35.0 


1 

68 


472 


Not as Good or Definitely Worse 


50 


35.7 


27 


18.8 


Hnn’t Know 


39 | 


27.9 


44 


30b 


Comparison of Schixils in Jackson Coun f \ 
with Elsewhere in the United 

Mnrh RHt(*r or About the Same 


21 


15.0 ; 


i 24 


16.7 


IT| ULI 1 UVllvl vl . » lA'U 1 l*IV * 

Not 34 Good or Definitely Worse 


73 


52.1 1 


40 


! 27.8 


Don i Know 


44 


31.4 


75 


i 52.1 


The Schools are Making the Best use 
of Money Available: 

Stmnplv Amree or Arrcc 


59 


42.2 


53 


36b 


Strondv Disatrree or Disagree 


43 


30.7 


41 


28.5 


Don’t Know' 


36 


25.7 


45 


31 J 


Would You Say that You are: 

Completely or Somewhat Satisfied with 
the Schools 


45 


32.2 


76 


52b 


Definitely or Somewhat Dissatisfied 

FLin’t know 


82 

11 


58 j6 

79 


42 

21 


29.1 

14b 


IAIII l wiiuw 

Education Standards of the 
Countv are: 

Hitrfi 


i >2 


8j6 


21 


14b 


"‘S" 

Average 

Low 


! 72 

i 35 


51.4 

25.0 


71 

15 


49b 

10.4 


Don't know 


! 19 


! 13j6 


33 


22J9 


Mean Score* 


In-migrant 
j 24.1 


Native 

21.1 



•The value of the difference of the two percentages for samples of this size could 
happen only by chance less than one time in a hundred. 



standards in the county were low or average was indicated by 59.3 per 
cent of the natives and 76.4 per cent of the new' residents (Table 1 3) . 

In testing the null hypothesis of no difference between the in- 
migrants' and natives’ attitudes toward the schools and teachers mean 
scores, the null hypothesis was rejected. The scores of the in-migrants 
and natives, 24.1 and 21.1 respectively, were significantly different at 
the .01 level of significance. This difference indicates that the 
in-migrants are more dissatisfied with the schools and teachers than 
are the natives. 
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TABLE 14 

Rating of School Provisions by the Total Sample, 
Jackson County, West Virginia, 1965 



Rating of Provisions 


In-migrant 

N=I40 


Native 
N = 144 


Number 


| Percent 


Number 


Per Gent 


Transportation 




1 






Good 


57 


40.7 


59 


41.0 


Fair 


34 


24.5 


37 


25.7 


Poor 


15 


10.7 


25 


17.4 


Don’t know 


32 


22.9 


19 


132 


School Lunch 










Good 


66 


j 472 


74 


51.4 


Fair 


35 


25.0 


23 


16j0 


Poor 


15 


10.7 


9 


63 


Don’t know 


22 


15.7 


33 


223 


Buildings 










Good 


52 


37.1 


79 


543 


Fair 


52 


37.1 


35 


243 


Poor 


20 


14.3 


7 


4J9 


Don’t know 


14 


10.0 


i i9 


132 


Range of Subjects 


1 


i i 


1 




Good 


38 


27.1 


45 


313 


Fair 


35 


j 25.0 


31 


213 


Poor 


30 


21.4 


14 


9.7 


Don’t know 


34 


243 


50 


34.7 


Facilities 










Good 


37 


! 26.4 


1 * 


323 


Fair 


40 


! 28 j6 


34 


23j6 


Poor 


31 


223 


18 


123 


Don’t know 


30 


! 21.4 i 


i 42 


292 


Recreation 










Good 


43 ; 


30.7 


55 


382 


Fair 


44 


31.4 


27 


183 


Poor 


22 


15.7 


17 


113 


Don't know 


29 ! 


20.7 


41 


283 


Vocational Education 










Good 


28 


20.0 


47 


32.7 


Fair 


21 


15.0 


19 


132 


Poor 


26 


I8j6 


14 


9.7 


Don’t know 


63 


45.0 


59 


41.0 



Ratings of Provisions 

The respondents were asked to evaluate school provisions in Jack- 
son County. The ratings ranged from excellent to poor. To condense 
the data, the ratings of excellent and good were combined. The new- 
comers were expected to rate the provisions lower than the old 
residents. This held true in most cases. 

When the two groups were asked to rate school bus transportation 
and the school lunch problem, they responded similarly. However, the 
old residents rated the transportation system lower (fair to poor) 
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than tlitl the new residents, 43.1 per cent and 35.0 per cent, respectively. 
The in-migrants rated the school lunch program a little lower than did 
the natives, 35.7 per cent and 22.3 per cent, respectively. Possibly the 
natives give transportation a lower rating because they have greater 
need for bti*es. 

When asked to rate the buildings, over half of the natives, but less 
than half of the in-migrants, rated them as good. Almost half of the new- 
comers, 46.4 per cent, and a third of the old residents, 31.2 per cent were 
dissatisfied with the range of subjects (ratings from fair to poor) . Half of 
the in-migrants, 50.9 per cent, and 36.1 per cent of the natives rated 
the facilites in the schools from fair to poor. Over four-tenths of the 
in-migrants and less than three-tenths of the natives rated recreation 
from fair to poor. Nearly half of both groups indicated “don’t know,*’ 
when asked to rate vocational education. However, the in-migrants 
had a larger per cent indicating a rating of fair to poor (Table 14) . 

These data point up, to a degree, the dissatisfaction of the new 
population with the existing school situation. 




Available evidence thus far indicates that the in-migrants brought 
with them a set of educational values and norms that are different from 
those of the older established population. The in-migrants had a 
proportionately larger number giving responses which were indicative 
of favorable attitudes toward education. The attitude toward edu- 
cation mean scores of the in-mi^ants and natives, 36.1 and 33.6, re- 
spectively, was found to be significantly different. 

The in-migrants were more dissatisfied with the teachers and the 
schools. The difference in the in-migrants’ and natives’ attitude toward 
the teachers and schools mean scores, 24.1 and 21.1, respectively, was 
found to be highly significant. 

In most instances, the in-migrants rated the school provisions low- 
er than did the natives. For the rating of transportation and the school 
lunch program, the in-migrants and natives w r ere in agreement. 
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Attitudes of Parents of School Pupils 
Toward Education and the Schools 

In order to make the analysis more precise, those respondents who 
indicated that they had no children in school were eliminated from 
consideration in this section. This procedure is followed because a 
number of the answers to questions depended on whether the family 
had children in school. The group referred to in this section as the 
parent group, contains both in-migrants and natives as in the total 

sample. 

Attitudes Toward Education 

The parent sample was also asked questions that would provide 
information as to their attitude about formal education. In the parent 
group, as in the total sample, the in-migrants had more favorable atti- 
tudes toward formal education than did the indigenous population. 
However, when asked if they encouraged children to continue their 
education beyond high school, the natives ranked higher than did the 
in-migrants, 94.5 per cent and 81.9 per cent, respectively. Of the new 
residents, 91.4 per cent indicated that the things children learn in 
school are a great help, contrasted to 77.6 per cent of the natives. When 
asked if they would like their children to have a college education, over 
nine-tenths of the in-migrants and over seven-tenths of the natives 
answered this question affirmatively. Of the natives, 89.7 per cent, and 
of the in-migrants, 99.0 per cent, would be willing to withdraw money 
from their savings to send their children to school; 98.6 per cent of the 
in-migrants and 87.9 per cent of the natives would be willing to go into 

debt (Table 15) . 

The null hypothesis of no difference between the mean scores was 
again rejected. The difference between the scores of the in-migrants 
and natives, 36.7 and 34.9 respectively, was found to be significant at 
the .01 level of significance. Although the respondents with no children 
in school were eliminated from this analysis, the difference remained. 
The in-migrants have more favorable attitudes about education than 

do the natives. 
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TABLE 15 



Educational Attitudes of Parents of School Pupils, 
Jackson County, West Virginia, 1965 



Educational Attitudes 


In-migrant 

N=94 


Native 
N— 58 


Number 

Agreeing 


PerCent 


Number 

Agreeing 


Per Cent 


Not Finishing High School is a 




90.4 


49 


84.4 


Great Handicap 


85 


Things Children Learn in School are a 






45 


775 


Great Help 


86 


91.4 


Very Disappointed if Child Quits 


i 93 


98.9 


55 


94.8 


Before Graduating ■ 


Encouraged Children to Continue Education 
Beyond High School 


1 

! 77 

1 


81.9 


49 


845 


Would Like Children to have 
College Education 


1 

| 87 


925 


46 


795 


Would take Money out of Savings to Send 
Children to School 


i 

'• 93 


99.0 


52 


89.7 


Would be Willing to let Children go into 
Debt in Order to get More Education 


1 78 


83.0 


47 


81.0 


Would be Willing to go into 
Debt Myself 


88 


935 


51 


875 


Mean Score* 


In-migrant 

36.7 


Native 

34.9 



•The value of the difference of the two percentages for samples of this size could 
happen only by chance less than one time in a hundred. 



Evaluation of Teachers 

As in the total sample, the parent group was asked to evaluate the 
teachers. Slightly more than half of the in-migrants and less than half 
of the natives said that the teachers were doing a good job, slightly 
over one-third of the new residents and less than half of the old said 
they were doing a fair job. The two groups hold very different views 
concerning the pay of teachers— 43.1 per cent of the natives indicated 
that the teachers were paid too little, contrasted to 73.4 per cent of the 
in-migrants. Almost 60 per cent of the natives and 51.1 of the in- 
migrants indicated that the teachers were much better, or about the 
same as elsewhere (Table 16) . 

Evaluation of the Schools 

As in the discussion of the total sample, the questions are consid- 
ered here which elicited information concerning the respondents’ 
evaluation, of the schools. When asked if the schools needed improv- 
ing, 92.6 per cent of the in-migrants and 79.3 per cent of the natives 
indicated that there is a great or moderate need for improvement. Over 
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TABLE 16 

Evaluations of Teachers by Parents of School Pupils, 
Jackson County, West Virginia, 1965 



Evaluation 


In-migrant 

N=94 


Native 

N=58 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


What Kind of job do You feel the 

T#'jrhpr« arp TlnifUF? ............. 










1 CavllC'id alC 

Good 


50 


535 


25 


43.1 


Fair 


33 


35.1 


25 


43.1 


Poor 


8 


85 


4 


6.9 


Don't know 


2 


2.1 


3 


52 


Do you Think the Teachers are Paid: 
T/i/| rniirh or Amount 


13 


13.9 


19 


52.1 


iuu ilium di rvalue iiiuouiii 

Too Little or Definitely Underpaid 

[Inn *t know 


69 

11 


73.4 

11.7 


25 

14 


43.1 

24.1 


The Teachers of This County as Compared 
with Elsewhere are: 

Vfnrh Rptt^r or About the Same 


48 


1 

51.1 


34 


58.6 


iVlUvll DCLICI Ul iiUvUt i/uiiiv 

\ f ot ac flood or Definitely Worse 


30 


32.0 


13 


22.4 


U l 4) VJUUU UI j if uioc 

Don't know 


15 


16.0 


10 


175 



half of the natives, and one-third of the in-migrants, said the schools 
in Jackson County were much better, or about the same, as schools in 
neighboring counties in the State. In the comparison of the schools in 
the county with others in the United States, 58.5 per cent of the new- 
comers and 36.2 per cent of the old residents said they were not as good. 
When asked if they were dissatisfied with the schools, 69.1 per cent of 
the in-migrants and 37.9 per cent of the natives indicated that the\ 
were. Educational standards in the county are low or average according 
to 65.5 per cent of the natives and 84.0 per cent of the newcomers 
(Table 17) . 

The attitudes toward the schools and teachers mean scores of the 
in-migrants and natives, 24.7 and 21.8 respectively, were found to be 
significantly different at the .01 level of significance. As in the total 
sample, the in-migrants were more dissatisfied with schools than were 
the natives. 

Rating of Provisions 

As above, the parent group was *,..ed to evaluate school provisions. 
As might be expected, since this group has children in school, larger 
percentages of the respondents rated the provisions lower than did the 
total sample. However, the same trend appeared in these data— the 
in-migrants rated the provisions lower. 

When asked to rate the school lunch program, both the newcomer 
and the old resident, 55.3 per cent and 56.8 per cent, respectively, rated 
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TABLE 17 



Evaluation of Schools by Parents of School Pupils, 
Jackson County, West Virginia, 1965 



Evaluation 


In-migrant 

N=94 


Native 

N=58 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Need for Improving the Schools: 

r.rMt nr MnflrratP 


87 


92.6 


46 


79.3 


Little or None 


3 


3.2 


3 


5.1 


Orm 'f knnw 


3 


3.2 


3 


13.8 


Comparison of Schools in Jackson County 
with Schools in Neighboring Counties 
in fh^ State* 










Much Better or About the same 

Not as Good or Definitely Worse 


28 

40 


29.8 

42-5 


30 

16 


51.7 

275 


Don’t know 

Comparison of Schools in Jackson County 
wifh Elsewhere in the United States: 

Mnrh Better or About the Same 


25 

14 


26.6 

145 


11 

8 


19.0 

13.8 


Not as Good or Definitely Worse 


55 


985 


21 


36.2 


Don’t know 


24 


255 


28 


48.3 


The Schools are Making the Best use of 
Money Available: 

Sttonriv Actcc or Asnree 


44 


475 


24 


41.3 


Strongly Disagree or Disagree 


35 


37.2 


20 


345 


Don't know 


13 


13.8 


13 


22.4 


Would you say That you are: 

Completely or Somewhat Satisfied with 
the Schools 


28 


29.8 


31 


535 


Definitely or Somewhat Dissatisfied 
Don’t know 


65 

0 


69.1 

0.0 


22 

4 


375 

6.9 


Education Standards of the County are: 

Hieh 


7 


7.4 


11 


19.0 


Average 


54 


1 57.4 


; 33 


i 56.9 


Low 

Unn'f IT nnw . ~ i 


25 

- a 


1 23.6 

74 — 


1 5 

— — 8= 


8.6 

' 

• «>.U 


Mean Score* 


In-migrant 

24.7 


Native 

215 



•The value of the difference of the two percentages for samples of this size could 
happen only by chance less than one time in a hundred. 



it as good. For the rating of transportation, over half of the natives and 
over one-third of the in-migrants indicated a rating of fair to poor. 
While 38.3 per cent of the in-migrants rated the buildings as good, 
36.8 per cent of the natives rated them the same. Almost six-tenths ot 
the new residents and four-tenths of the old residents rated the range 
of subjects from fair to poor. Newcomers, 60.6 per cent, and 46.5 per 
cent of natives, indicated ratings of fair to poor for facilities. Slightly 
over 60 per cent of the in-migrant: and nearly 50 per cent of the 
natives were dissatisfied with recreation in the schools (ratings of 
fair to poor) (Table 18) . 
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TABLE 18 



Ratings of School Provisions by Parents of School Pupils, 
Jackson County, West Virginia, 1965 



Rating of Provisions 


In-migrant 
N 94 


Native 

N=58 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Transportion 










(jood 


44 


46.8 


24 


41.3 


Fair 


21 


22.3 


22 


37.9 


Poor 


12 


12.7 


10 


17.2 


Don’t know 


16 


17.0 


1 


1.7 


School Lunch 










Good 


52 


55.3 


33 


56.8 


Fair 


25 


26.6 


12 


20.7 


Poor 


14 


14.9 


8 


13.8 


Don’t know 


2 


2.1 


4 


6.9 


Buildings 










Good 


36 


38.3 


37 


63.8 


Fair 


40 


42.6 


17 


29.3 


Pool 


15 


16.0 


3 


52 


Don’t know 


2 


2.1 


0 


0.0 


Range of Subjects 










Good 


29 


30.9 


26 


44.8 


Fair 


29 


30.9 


17 


295 


Poor 


26 


27.6 


9 


155 


Don’t know 


8 


85 


5 


8.6 


Facilities 










Good 


27 


28.7 


24 


41.4 


Fair 


32 


34.0 


17 


295 


Poor 


25 


26.6 


10 


17.2 


Don't know 


9 


9.6 


6 


10.3 


Recreation 










Good 


25 


26.6 


26 


44.8 


Fair 


41 


43.6 


14 


24.1 


Poor 


16 


17.0 


13 


22.4 


Don’t know 


11 


11.7 


4 


6.9 


Vocational Education 










Good 


20 


21.2 


20 


345 


Fair 


17 


18.1 


12 


20.7 


Poor 


22 


23.4 


9 


155 


Don’t know 


34 


36.2 


16 


27.6 



The in-migrants rather consistently rated the provisions lower 
than did the indigenous population. Therefore, it is evident that there 
is additional support for the data discussed above— the in-migrants are 
more dissatisfied with the school situation. 

Summary 

As in the total sample, the values and norms of the in-migrants 
and natives of the parent sample were found to be different. The in- 
migrants had more favorable attitudes about formal education, as 
shown in the frequency data. The attitude toward education mean 
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scores of the in-migrants and natives, 36.7 and 34.9, respectively, was 
found to be significantly different. 

Again, as in the total sample, the in-migrants were found to be 
more dissatisfied with the schools and teachers. The attitude toward 
the schools and teachers mean scores was found to be significantly dif- 
ferent. The scores for the in-migrants and natives were 24.7 and 21.8, 
respectively. 

The same trend appeared in the rating of provisions as it did in 
the total samples. The in-migrants rather consistently rated the school 
provisions lower than did the old residents. 



8 

Introduction of Intervening Variables 

The analysis thus far has consistently indicated that the in- 
migrants have more favorable attitudes toward education and are more 
dissatisfied with the schools than is the indigenous population. At this 
point it becomes necessary to ask w r hy the differences exist. Are they 
due to migration or are there other factors which contribute to these 
differences? In order to answer this question, the intervening variables 
of years of school completed and incomes of the respondent were intro- 
duced to standardize both the in-migrants and natives. Again, two 
samples were studied— the total and parents of school pupils. Two 
statistical tests were used in this particular analysis— students’ “t” and 
the analysis of covariance. 

The analysis of covariance was used to find the regression line 
most nearly common to both groups and was then used to test the 
significance to each regression line in terms of difference in slope. In 
Table 19 the F values for the slope and the mean for the total popu- 
lation and the parent group are presented. In each instance but one. 
the means were found to be significantly different at the .05 level of 
significance. The attitude toward education means for the parent 
group, with the intervening variable of income, was very near signifi- 
cance, P<.06. The log of income, as the intervening variable, for this 
same group was significant at the .05 level. 

In only two instances, the attitude of the total population scores 
toward education with the variable of income controlled, and the 
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TABLE 19 



Anolysis of Covorionce of the Attitude Toward Education and Attitude Toward the School Scores With 
Variables of Years of School Completed and Income Controlled, Total and Parents of School Pupils 

Jackson County, West Virginia, 1965 



Score and Intervening 
Variable 


Total Sample 


Parent Sample 


Slope 


P 


Mean 


P 


Slope 


P 


Mean 


P 


Attitude Toward Education 
Income 


3.9385 


PC.05 


4.4786 


PC.05 


2.5259 


P>.05 


3.8953 


PC-06 


Years of School 
Completed 


.0320 


P>.05 


7.9518 


PC.05 


.0026 


P>.05 


4.6994 


PC-05 


Lop of Income 


2.1981 


P>.05 


4.4198 


PC.05 


.9841 


P>.05 


4.1821 


PC-05 


Attitude Toward Schools 
Income 


.9139 


P>.05 


12.7147 


PC.05 


.1821 


P>.05 


8.6256 


PC.05 


Years of School 










5.9158 

8.4843 


PC-05 

PC.05 


Completed 

Log of Income 


4.5887 

1.5640 


PC.05 

P>.05 


16.9968 

13.0005 


PC-05 

PC-05 


1.5774 

.1877 


P>.05 

P>.05 



ERIC 



attitude of the total population scores toward the schools with the 
variable of education controlled, were the slopes found to be signifi- 
cantly different, P<.05. In the remainder, the slopes were found to be 
equal (parallel) . This means that a change in income or years of 
school completed results in a similar change in attitude toward edu- 
cation and attitude toward the schools scores for both groups. In other 
words, where the slopes are equal, but the means are different, there 
is an increase in the attitude toward education and the attitude toward 
the schools scores for a given rise in income, years of school completed, 
or log of income for each group. Since only two of the slopes were 
found to be significantly different for the total population, and none 
for the parent group, the two found to differ carry no real significance. 

However, the difference in means specifies a difference between 
natives and in-migrants (at a given income or education level) as to 
the attitude toward education and attitude toward the schools. 

In order to make the analysis more precise and to determine if 
there were any trends in the data at specific income and education 
levels, the “l” test was used. The analysis of covariance indicated that 
the means were significantly different but further analysis is needed 
to determine which means are significantly different. 

A meaningful trend which appeared in the data was the difference 
in mean scores which occurred consistently at the lower income and 
education levels (under $4,000 and less than 12 years of education) . 
This held true, except in one instance, for both the total and parent sam- 
ples in the attitudes toward education and the schools scores. The attitude 
toward education scores of the parent group at under $4,000 income was 
near significance, P<.06. The attitude toward schools scores of the total 
at over $4,000 was found to be significantly different at the .01 level of 
significance, but since it was the only one in the upper income and educa- 
tion levels found to be different it does not assume significance. Since only 
one case was found not to be significant at the lower levels of income and 
education, and because this one was near significance, the trend is not 
changed. The in-migrant-native contrast in attitudes exists at the lower in- 
come and education levels but not at the higher. Therefore, the differen- 
ces in the means as tested by covariance are primarily to differences 
within the lower socio-economic levels. 



Summary 

Since the differences between the in-migrants and natives were so 
significantly different, additional analysis became necessary. The vari- 
ables of income and education were introduced to standardize both 
groups. 
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The analysis of covariance indicated that the slopes were parallel in 
all but two cases. This indicates that the in-migrants and natives are 
similar in that a rise in income or education yields a subsequent rise in 
the score. However, since all the means but one were significantly differ- 
ent, the indication is that the two populations are different. 

The “t” test was used to determine which means were different at 
specific income and education levels. Therefore, the differences that were 
found to exist in the total and parent samples were due to differences 
at the lower income and educational levels. 




Participation in School Activities 
Of the Total Sample 

Data for this section were gathered in the survey and in. informal in- 
terviews. The hypothesis to be tested is that a conflict of values resulted, 
and the in-migrants have sought to implement their values through 
leadership in the local P.T.A.’s, through working for congenial members 
of the school board, and through working for school levies. 

Participation in School Activities 

Questions were asked to elicit information as to the amount of 
participation in school activities. Relatively more in-migrants attend 
P.T.A. meetings than do natives, 61.5 per cent and 35.-4 per cent, re- 
spectively. When the respondents were asked if they had worked for the 
election of certain school board members, more natives had worked than 
had in-migrants (Table 20) . Of the two groups visiting a meeting of the 
school board, 12.8 per cent were in-migrants and 11.8 were natives. When 
asked if they had worked for school levies, 36.4 per cent of the newcomers 
and 18.1 per cent of the natives responded that they had. A larger per- 
centage of the natives than in-migrants indicated that they had voted in 
levy elections, 78.5 per cent and 72.8 per cent, respectively. Over half of 
the in-migrants, 62.2 per cent, indicated that they had discussed school 
programs with the teachers and principals and less than half of the old 
residents, 35.4 per cent, indicated the same. Of the in-migrants, 21.5 pei 
cent said they Lad discussed school programs with the superintendent, as 
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contrasted to 15.3 per cent ot the natives. When asked if they discussed 
the quality of schools with friends and neighbors, 59.8 per cent of the 
natives and 81.4 per cent of the in-migrants said that they had. 

TABLE 20 



Participation in School Activities by the Total Sample, 
Jackson County, West Virginia, 1965 



Participation 


In-migrant 

N=140 


Native 

N=144 


Number 


PerCent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Attendance at P.T.A. 










Regularly 


32 


225 


20 


133 


Occasionally 


54 


; 38.6 


31 


21 _5 


Never 


51 


i 36.4 


87 


60.4 


Officer of P.T.A. 




! 






Yes 


! 21 


15.0 


14 


9.7 | 


No 


! 113 


: 80.7 


125 


863 | 


Worked for the Election of 


| 


t 






School Board Members 


! 

i 


1 




! 

1 


Did a Fair Amount 


8 


j 5.7 


12 


83 


Worked a Little 


19 


! I3j6 


18 


123 j 


Not at All 


! HI 


! 793 


110 


76.4 1 


Visits to the Board 


i 


1 




1 


Two or More Times ! 


9 


i 6.4 


12 


83 | 


Once 


9 


6.4 


5 


33 


Xot at All 


120 


85.7 


124 


86.1 


Worked for School Levies 










Worked Very Hard 


16 


11.4 


9 


63 


Worked 


35 


25.0 


17 


115 ! 


Haven’t Worked at All 


86 


61.4 


116 


80j6 1 


Voting in Special Levy- Elections 










All of These 


85 


60.7 


77 


533 ! 


Some 


17 


12.1 


36 


25.0 


No r *^ ! 


32 


223 


29 


20.1 


Discuss School Programs with 




Teachers or Principal 










Yes. Quite Frequently 


20 


143 


11 


16 


Yes. Sometimes 


67 


473 


40 


273 


No. not at All 


51 


36.4 


90 


625 


Discuss School Programs 








! 


with Superintendent 


1 


i 




i 


Yes. Quite Frequently 


11 i 


73 


4 


23 1 


Yes. Sometime' 


19 ! 


13.6 


18 


125 j 


No. not at Al> 


108 | 


77.1 


120 


833 | 


Discuss Quality of Schools with 








i 


Friends and Neighbors 




r 




i 


Yes Very Much 


59 ! 


42.1 


24 


16.7 | 


Yfi. Sometimes 


55 


393 


62 


43.1 


No not at All ■ 


24 i 


i 17.1 


56 


383 i 


Mean Score* j 


In-migrant 
! 145 


Native 

13j0 ; 



• l'lie value of the difference of the two pciccntagcs for samples of t his size could 
happen only by chance less than one time in a hundred. 
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cent of the natives said that they had discussed school programs with 
teachers and principals. Of the in-migrants, 88.3 per cent, as contrasted to 
70.7 per cent of the natives, indicated that they had discussed the quality 
of schools with friends and neighbors (Table 21) . 

TABLE 21 



Participation in School Activities by Parents of School Pupils, 
Jackson County, West Virginia, 1965 



Participation 


In-migrant 

N=94 


Native 

N=58 


Number 


PerCent 


Number 


Percent 


Attendance at P.TA. 




1 






Regularly 


! 29 


30J9 


12 


20.7 


Occasionally 


! « 


50.0 


18 


31.0 


Never 


17 


18.1 


28 


485 


Officer of P.T.A. 


i 

j 


i 






Yes : 


19 


205 


9 


155 


No 


1 73 


77.7 


49 


845 


Worked for the Election of 










Board Members 


i 








Did a Fair Amount of Work ( 


! 5 


i 5.3 


5 


85 


Worked a Little 


17 


18.1 


8 


135 


Not at All 


71 


! 755 


44 


159 


Visits to the Board 




i 






Two or More Times 


8 


85 


9 


155 


Once 


8 


85 


3 


55 


Not at All 


77 


81® 


46 


795 


Worked for School Levies 










Worked Very Hard 


14 


14j9 


7 


12.1 


W’orked | 


! 27 


28.7 


6 


105 


Haven’t Worked at All j 


52 


555 


45 


77.6 


Voting in Special Levy Election j 










All of These j 


66 


705 


36 


62.1 


Some ; 


10 


10.6 


13 


22.4 


None 


16 


17.0 


9 


155 


Discuss School Programs with 










Teachers or Principal 










Yes, Quite Frequently 


17 


18.1 


7 


12.1 


Yes, Sometimes i 


55 


585 


21 


365 


No, not at AH 1 


21 


225 


29 


50.0 


Discuss School Programs | 










with Superintendent 










Yes, Quite Frequently 


10 


105 


4 


6j9 


Yes, Sometimes j 


16 


17.0 


10 


175 


No, not at All i 


67 


715 


44 


75 J9 


Discuss Quality of Schools with 










Friends and Neighbors 










Yes, Very Much ' 


49 


52.1 


13 


22.4 


Yes, Sometimes 


34 


365 ! 


28 


485 


No, not at All 


10 


105 


17 | 


295 


Mean Score* 


In-migrant 

15.7 


Native 

145 



•The value of ihe difference of ihe two percentages for samples of this size could 
happen only by chance less than one time in twenty. 
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Although participation for both groups was low, as measured by the 
items in the schedule, a difference was found to exist. When testing the 
null hypothesis of no difference between the mean scores for partici- 
pation, a significant difference was found at the .01 level, and the null 
hypothesis was rejected. The scores were 14.5 for the in-migrants and 13.0 
for the natives, indicating that the in-migrants participate more in schoo* 
activities than do the natives. 

Summary 

The data support the hypothesis to be tested. The in-migrants rather 
consistently indicated responses that illustrate greater participation in 
school activities, as shown in the frequency data. Also, the significant 
difference found to exist between the mean scores is indicative of the dif- 
ferent degrees of participation. The scores were 14.5 for the in-migrants 
and 13.0 for the natives. In the two items specifically mentioned in the 
hypothesis, that of attendance at P.T.A.’s and that of working for school 
levies, the in-migrants had a higher percentage of participation. 



10 

F articipation in School Activities by 
Parents of School Pupils 

Participation in School Activities 

As in the total sample, the respondents answered questions concern- 
ing their participation in school activities. As might be expected, parti 
cipation increased for both groups, but the differences still existed. 
Relatively more in-migrants had attended P.T.A. meetings than had the 
natives, 80.9 per cent and 51.7 per cent, respectively. The natives and 
in-migrants had done approximately equal amounts of work for the elect- 
ion of school board members. Of the in-migrants. 17.0 per cent had visited 
a meeting of the school board and 20.7 per cent of the natives had done 
the same. When asked if they had worked for school levies, 43.6 per cent ol 
the in-migrants and 22.4 per cent of the old residents responded that they 
had. Over 80 per cent of the two groups indicated that they had voted in 
the levy elections. Slightly over 75 per cent of the newcomers and 48 3 per 
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cent of the natives said that they had discussed school programs with 
teachers and principals. Of the in-migrants, 88.3 per cent, as contrasted to 
70.7 per cent of the natives, indicated that they had discussed the quality 
of schools with friends and neighbors (Table 21) . 



TABLE 21 

Participation in School Activities by Parents of School Pupils, 
Jackson County, West Virginia, 1965 



Participation 


In-migrant 

N=94 


Native 

N=58 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


PerGent 


Attendance at P.T.A. 

tt <»oii lari v 


29 


302 


12 


20.7 


OrrQcinnallv 


47 


50.0 


18 


31.0 





17 ; 


18.1 


28 


485 


Officer of P.T.A. 

Yes * | 


,9 1 


202 


9 


155 


No 


73 


77.7 


49 


845 


Worked for the Election of i 

Board Members 
Did a Fair Amouni of Work 
Wnrlcpd a Little . 


5 

17 


5.3 

18.1 


5 

8 


85 

135 


All 


71 


755 


44 


752 


iiUl at 

Visits to the Board 

Two fir More Times 


8 


85 


9 


155 


Once 


8 


85 


3 


52 


Not at All 


77 


812 


46 


795 


iiUl at rui • 

VVorkcd for School Levies 

WnrL'pH Verv Hard 


i 

14 


142 


7 


12.1 


WOlkCU rvl J * 

Worked 


27 


28.7 


6 


105 


Haven’t Worked at All 

Voting in Special Levy Election 
All of These .... 


52 

66 


555 

702 


45 

36 


775 

62.1 


Come 


10 


10.6 


13 


22.4 


Vonp 


16 


17.0 


9 


155 


Discuss School Programs with 
Teachers or Principal 

Yes, Quite Frequently 

Vac Comet imes 


17 

55 


18.1 

585 


7 

21 


12.1 

362 


lC) f jUKlikiiBiita 

Vn not at All 


21 


225 


29 


50.0 


Discuss School Programs 
with Superintendent 

Yes, Quite Frequently 

Vae Cometimec 


10 

1 ,6 


105 

17.0 


4 

10 


62 

172 


X C2>p jUlliviiiiiw 

Vo not at All 




715 


44 


752 


Discuss Quality of Schools with 
Friends and Neighbors 

Va« Verv Much 


49 


52.1 


13 


22.4 

485 

295 


Yes, Sometimes 

No, not at All 


34 

10 


362 

10.6 


28 

17 


Mean Score* 


In-migrant 

15.7 


Native 

142 



•The value of the difference of the two percentages for samples of this size could 
happen only by chance less than one lime in twenty. 
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The increase in mean scores due to the elimination of those respon- 
dents with no children in school was of no significance. The difference 
between the in-migrant and native scores was found to be significantly 
different at the .05 level. The mean score for the in-migrants was 15.7, and 
14.2 for the natives. 



Summary 

The in-migrant and native parents of school pupils were also found 
to be different in the degree of school participation. The data for both 
samples (total and parent) are comparable. The mean scores were also 
found to be significantly different— P<. 05. Therefore, it is clearly indi- 
cated that the in-migrants participate more in school activities than do 
the old residents. 




Introduction of Intervening Variables 

The participation scale involves more items than are mentioned in 
the sub-hypothesis. Hoivever, it includes two items mentioned therein— 
attendance at P.T.A. meetings and working for school levies. The items 
included in this scale offer a measure of participation in primary school 
activities. 

As above, the intervening variable of income and years of school 
completed were introduced to standardize both groups. Again, the 
statistical tests used are the analysis of covariance and the “t” test. 

In the analysis of covariance table (Table 22) , participation scores 
(means) for each of the intervening variables were not significantly 
different. That is, the means were the same in both the total and parent 
samples. Also, the regression lines (slopes) of each were found to be the 
same (parallel) . 

When the two groups were standardized in regard to years of school 
completed and income, no differences existed. The two populations are 
the same in their patterns of participation in school activities. Since none 
of the means was significantly different in the analysis of covariance, 
the use of the “t” test became unnecessary. 
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TABLE 22 

Analysis of Covariance of the Participation Scores, With Variables of Years of School Completed and 
Income Controlled, Total and Parents of School Pupils Samples, Jackson County, West Virginia, 1965 



Score and Intervening 
Variable 


Total Sample 


Parent Sample 


Slope 


P 


Mean 


P 


Slope 


P 


Mean 


P 


Participation 

Income 


15308 


P>.05 


.2052 


P>.05 


1.0773 


P>.05 


.1287 


P>.05 


Years of School 
Completed 


2.0839 


P>.05 


.1343 


P>.05 


.5640 


P>.05 


.0032 


P>.05 


Log of Income 


i 1.7556 


P>.05 


.0257 


P>.05 


.3826 


P>.05 


.3156 


P>.05 



Summary 

The analysis of covariance indicated that the populations are the 
same in regard to participation in school activities. The differences which 
were found to exist in the total and parent samples prior to introduction 
of the intervening variables, no longer are present. With standard- 
ization, the differences disappeared. However, even though the difference 
was not statistically confirmed, belief persists in the county that the in- 
migrants participate more in school affairs. 




Respondents' Awareness 

Total Sample 

In this part, two questions were asked to elicit information as 
to the respondents' awareness of persons and organizations that are active 
in working for better schools. Of the newcomers, 49.3 per cent mentioned 
one to two persons or groups and 39.6 per cent of the old residents indi- 
cated the same. Over 50 per cent of the natives and over 40 per cent of the 
in-migrants mentioned none (Table 23) . 

When asked the same question, b*>t in reference to five years ago, 
78.6 per cent of the in-migrants 85.4 per cent of the natives knew of 
no persons or groups. A problem with the second question is that of re- 
call. Many persons wcr^ unable to think of such persons or groups. 
Another, which might explain the high per cent of in-migrants indicating 
“don’t knows” is that many were not living in the county five years before. 

The indication is that the l.vmierants are much more aware of per- 
sons and organizations that can get things done for the schools. 

PfiCMit Sample 

In the parent groups, a? above, questions were asked to determine the 
respondents’ awareness. As might be expected, both groups had higher 
percentages of persons indicating active persons or organizations. How- 
ever, the in-migrants had a markedly greater increase; 60.7 per cent indi- 
cated one to two persons or groups, as contrasted to 43.1 per cent of the 
natives (Table 24) . 
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TABLE 23 



Respondents' Aworeness of Persons or Organizations Active in 
Working for Better Schools, the Total Sample, 
Jackson County, West Virginia, 1965 



Number of Organization* 
or Persons Mentioned 


In-migrant 

N=140 


Nativi 

N=144 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Presently 

0 


2 


1.4 


2 


1.4 


1 


44 


31.4 


43 


29.9 


2 


25 


17.9 


14 


9.7 


3 


5 


3.6 


4 


2.8 


4 


2 


1.4 


2 


1.4 


5 and Over 


0 


0.0 


1 


.7 


Don't Know 


62 


44.3 


78 


54.2 


Five Years Ago 

0 


2 


1.4 


2 


1.4 


1 


18 


12.9 


17 


11.8 


9 


7 


5.0 


2 


1.4 


3 


3 


2.1 


0 


0.0 


4 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


5 and Over 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Don't Know 


110 


78.6 


123 


85.4 



TABLE 24 



Respondents' Awareness of Persons or Organizations Active 
in Working for Better Schools, Parents of School Pupils, 
Jackson County, West Virginia, 1965 



Number of Organizations 
or Persons Mentioned 


In-migrant 
N =94 


Native 

N=58 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Presently 




i.i 


0 


0.0 


0 


i 


1 


37 


39.4 


18 


31.0 


2 


20 


21.3 


7 


12.1 


3 


3 


3.2 


2 


3.4 


4 


2 


2.1 


0 


0.0 


5 and Over 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.7 


Don't Know 


31 


33.0 


30 


51.7 


Five Years Ago 










0 


1 


1.1 


0 


0.0 


1 


15 


16.0 


11 


19.0 


2 


7 


7.4 


0 


0.0 


3 


2 


2.1 


0 


0.0 


4 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


5 and Over 


! o 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Don’t Know 


; 69 


73.4 


47 


81.0 



When asked the same question again, but in reference to five years 
ago, both the in-migrants and natives had a high percentage of “don’t 
knows,” 73.4 per cent and 81.0 per cent, respectively. The same problems, 
those of recall and recent migration, arise here. 
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It is strongly indicated, however, that the in-migrants are much more 
aware of active persons and organizations who can help the schools. 



Summary 

These data provide additional support for the sub-hypothesis. 
Although awareness is not a direct measure of participation, it indicates 
that the in-migrant is more concerned with the school situation than is the 
indigenous population. Almost 50.0 per cent of the in-migrants 
mentioned one or two persons or groups but only 39.6 per cent of the 
natives did, for the total sample. In the parent sample the in-migrants, 
again, had a higher percentage. 

13 

Discussion of Informal Interviews 

From 1952 to the present, the people of Jackson County have faced 
a constant problem of inadequate schools and educational facilities. The 
residents of the county during these years, and those who moved into the 
county during this period, inherited a lack of foresight in regard to 
education in th? public schools. 

Historically, Jackson County, like most counties in the State, had 
depended on the State for the bulk of educational planning and support. 
The largely rural population considered the schools reasonably adequate. 
The unmet educational needs, already considerable in 1952, were to 
reach gigantic proportions within the next few years. 

School officials, a core of interested and progressive residents, and 
Kaiser itself have struggled hard through the recent years to meet the 
needs of an ever-growing school population and the problem of non- 
existent or outmoded facilities. 

With one major exception, repeated attempts to obtain finances to 
improve schools have met with failure. County-wide recognition of the 
scope of the educational problems and willingness to do something about 
it have been notably lacking. In fact, the geographically larger part of the 
county and the portion of the county in and about Ravenswood have 
developed a “split”’ that hampers solution of the educational problem. 

In the five levy elections from 1955 to 1963, as mentioned above, onh 
one was passed (May 21, 1959) . The only apparent reason for this one 
passing was because it was only a bond issue, and it offered something to 
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just about every part of the county. Consistently, throughout these years 
the magisterial district of Ravenswood has voted in favor of these levies 
while the remainder of the county has voted against them. This adds 
support to the sub-hypothesis, that a conflict of values has resulted. Since 
Ravenswood is heavily populated by newcomers, the voting pattern 
points up the conflict between the two groups. 

The conflict is further illustrated by the formation of the Ravens- 
wood Foundation to provide additional support for the schools in that 
part of the county. Kaiser offered to pay two dollars for every dollar 
obtained by the foundation, but Kaiser’s amount was not to exceed 
$58,000. The total amount collected reached $115,000. The primary func- 
tion of the foundation is to supply supplemental monies to the school 
board. 

In each of the interviews with the newspaper editors, school board 
members, principals, and a few members of various organizations, a great 
deal of conflict was mentioned between Ravenswood and the rest of the 
county— conflict between the new and old resi lents. When asked about 
participation in school activities, all confirmed the sub-hypothesis, bul 
also indicated that many were young people and/or those with children. 
That is, those individuals with a direct interest are the ones who want 
better schools. One informant noted that there are three natives to one 
in-migrant in the county, but four natives to six in-migrants attending 
P.T.A. Relatively, more help is coming from the in-migrants. In most ot 
the P.T.A.’s the in-migrants outnumber the old residents in both mem- 
bership and leadership. 

14 

Respondents' Opinions About People's 
Attitudes Toward the Schools 

Total Sample 

The respondents were asked their opinions on the attitudes of the 
people toward education. The interviewees did not credit them with 
very favorable attitudes about formal education. Over 50 per cent of the 
in-migrants and less than 50 per cent of the natives indicated that the 
people in the county did not take enough interest in the schools. Both the 
newcomers and the old residents agreed that the people would not be in 
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favor of an additional levy for schools, 69.3 per cent and 66.7 per rent, 
respectively. When asked if the people would be in favor of an additional 
levy for specific things such as better buildings, more facilities, more 
subjects, better transportation, higher salaries for teachers, and a better 
lunch program, the in-migrants consistency disagreed, all above 50 per 
cent, and the natives disagreed also, but to a lesser degree, mostly less 
than 50 per cent (Table 25) . 

TABLE 25 



Respondents' Opinions About the People's Attitudes Toward the 
Schools, the Total Sample, Jackson County, West Virginia, 1965 



Opinion 


In-migrant 

N=I40 


Native 
N — 144 




Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


The People Take Enough 
Interest in Schools 










Yes 


33 


24.2 


54 


47.5 


No 


81 


57.8 


59 


41.0 


Not Sure 


22 


15.7 


25 


17.4 


The People Would Support 
an Additional Levy for Schools 










Yes 


16 


11.4 


16 


11.1 


No 


97 


69.3 


96 


66.7 


Not Sure 


24 


17.1 


28 


19.4 


The People Would be in Favor of an 
Additional Levy for Belter Buildings 










Agree 


14 


10.0 


18 


12.5 


Disagiee 


86 


61.5 


78 


54.2 


Don't Know 


38 


27.1 


44 


30.6 


More Facilities 










Agree 


18 


12.8 


25 


17.4 


Disagree 


79 


56.4 


65 


45.1 


Don't Know 


41 


29.3 


50 


34.7 


Higher Salaries for Teachers 










Agree 


21 


15.0 


31 


21.6 


Disagree 


82 


58.6 


59 


41.0 


Don't Know 


34 


24.3 


50 


34.7 


More Subjects 










Agree 


22 


15.7 


26 


18.1 


Disagree 


72 


51.4 


59 


41.0 


Don't Know 


44 


31.4 


55 


38.2 


Better Tiansportation 










Agree 


23 


16.4 


24 


16.7 


Disagree 

Don't Know 


76 


54.2 


68 


47.2 


39 


27.9 


48 


33.3 


Better Lunch Program 










Agree 


23 


16.4 


21 


14.6 


Disagree 


74 


52.8 


67 


46.5 


Don't Know 


41 


29.3 


52 


36.1 


The People Would Favor Private 
Support for Schools 










Yes 


43 


30.7 


30 


20.8 


No 


55 


39.2 


63 


43.8 


Not Sure 


39 


27.9 


46 


31.9 
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TABLE 26 

Respondents' Opinions About the People's Attitudes 
Toward the Schools, Parents of School Pupils, 
Jackson County, West Virginia, 1965 



Opinion 


In-migrant 
N — 94 


Native 

N=58 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


The People Take Enough Interest 
in Schools: 










Yes 


23 


24.5 


18 


31.0 


No 


62 


66.0 


32 


55.2 


Not Sure 


8 


8.5 


7 


12.1 


The People Would Support 
an Additional Levy for Schools: 










Yes 


10 


10.6 


9 


15.5 


No 


70 


74.5 


40 


69.0 


Not Sure 


13 


13.8 


8 


13.8 


The People Would be in Favor of 
an Additional Levy for Better Buildings 










Agree 


8 


8.5 


8 


13.8 


Disagree 


66 


70.2 


37 


63.8 


Don’t Know 


19 


20.2 


12 


20.7 


More Facilities 










Agree 


12 


12.8 


12 


20.7 


Disagree 


58 


61.7 


33 


56.9 


Don’t Know 


23 


24.5 


12 


20.7 


Higher Salaries for 
Teachers 










Agree 


14 


14.9 


13 


22.4 


Disagree 


63 


67.0 


30 


51.7 


Don’t Know 


!6 


17.0 


14 


24.1 


More Subjects 










Agree 


17 


18.1 


15 


25.9 


Disagree 


52 


55.3 


28 


48.3 


Don’t Know 


24 


25.5 


14 


24.1 


Better Transportation 










Agree 


13 


13.9 


14 


24.1 


Disagree 


58 


61.7 


31 


53.4 


Don’t Know 


22 


23.4 


12 


20.7 


Better Lunch Program 










Agree 


16 


17.1 


13 


22.4 


Disagree 


55 


58.5 


31 


53.4 


Don’t Know 


22 


23.4 


13 


22.4 


The People Would Favor Private 
Support for Schools 










Yes 


29 


30.9 


16 


27.5 


No 


42 


44.7 


28 


48.3 


r _ Not Sure 


22 


23.4 


13 


22.4 



Although specific data are not available, the in-migrants made a 
qualification before answering— the qualification being that Ravens- 
wood would be in favor of additional levies, but the county as a whole 
would not be. 
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Parent Semple 

As above, the respondents were asked to give their opinions of how 
others felt about education. Again, the respondents did not credit their 
counterparts in the county with holding very favorable attitudes about 
education. Over 60 pei cent of the in-migrants and over 50 per cent of the 
indigenous population indicated that the people do not take enough in- 
terest in the schools. The belief that people would not support an addi- 
tional levy was held by 74.5 per cent of the newcomers and 69.8 per cent 
of the old residents. When asked if the people would be in favor of a levy 
for better buildings, m :re facilities, higher salaries for teachers, more 
subjects, better transportation and better lunch programs, almost 60 per 
cent of the in-migrants and slightly over 50 per cent of the natives thought 
not (Table 26) . 

Summary 

The interviewees do not credit others with holding very favorable 
attitudes about formal education. In both the total and parent samples, 
the in-migrants have stronger negative feelings about the people of 
Jackson County. 
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Conclusions 

The following conclusions are based on evidence gathered in the 
Jackson County study, relating to attitudes toward education and the 
schools. This study compared the attitudes of the in-migrants with those 
of the older residents in a rural, recently industrialized community. 

The basic hypothesis that the in-migrants brought into the county 
different educational values and norms was partially upheld. For the 
total and parent samples, the in-migrants were found to have different 
values and norms as presented in the survey data. The attitude toward 
education and the attitude toward the schools scores were found to be 
significantly different, P<.01. 

In order to determine why the differences existed, the variables ol 
years of school completed anti income were controlled. The trend that 
appeared after the analysis of these data was that differences existed only 
at the lower income and education levels. This eviacrce indicates that 
migration is a factor in the differences only at the lower socio-economic 
levels; the differences do not exist at the upper levels. 

The main sub-hypothesis that a conflict of values resulted and that 
the in-migrants have sought to implement their values through leadership 
in the local P.T.A.’s, through working for congenial members of the 
school board, and through working for school levies was also partially 
upheld. The in-migrants were found to participate more in school activi- 
ties than did the indigenous population. The participation mean scores 
for the total and parent samples were found to be significantly different. 
However, when the variables of years of school completed and income 
were controlled, the difference no longer existed. 

Belief persists in the county that the in-migrants participate more in 
school affairs. The informal interviews with knowledgeable people in 
the county consistently confirmed that there was a conflict of values 
between the in-migrants and natives and that the in-migrants participate 
more in school activities. This conflict is also evident in the respondents’ 
opinions about the people’s attitudes toward the schools. Both groups 
had negative opinions about the |>eople’s attitudes- However, the 
in-migrants’ feelings were more negative. This indicates a certain amount 
of frustration on the part of the in-migrants in their adjusting to the 
school situation. 
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Since this study took place approximately seven years after the con- 
struction of the Kaiser plant, the population of the county seemed to 
be relatively homogenous. The slight differences that now exist might 
have been greater five years ago. 



